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1 38 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

Der Gestirndienst der alten Araber und die altisraelitische 
Ueberlieferung. Vortrag gehalten im Verein fiir judische Geschichte 
und Literatur zu Berlin am 5. December, 1899, von Dr. Fritz Hom- 
mel. Miinchen: Lukaschik, 1901. Pp.32. 

The author maintains that star-worship was really the oldest form of 
Semitic religion, and probably also "the most primitive form of human 
religion, or better, the oldest form of polytheism or idolatry." The an- 
tiquity of the worship of the planets among the Semites is proved by the 
Hebrew word nisba i ("to swear") which signifies literally, "to call the 
seven to witness." According to Dr. Hommel the sun naturally appeals 
more to an agricultural, the moon more to a pastoral people, — especially 
since, in warm countries, night is the time of travel, etc. The sessile 
Babylonians had therefore a sun-cult, while the Arabs, the best type of the 
old, nomadic, western Semites made the moon the chief god. With them 
Shums (" sun ") is feminine, the word for moon, masculine. Hebrew also 
furnishes traces of the use of sdtnas (" sun ") as feminine, and in the Old 
Testament jarach, the masculine term for moon is more common than 
lebanah, the feminine. The south Arabian inscriptions reveal the preva- 
lence of star-worship, and moon-cult. Proper names also contribute their 
share of evidence. Even Jahve, Dr. Hommel tells us, may be but a Mosaic 
modification of jah, an old Semitic name of the moon, still preserved in 
Hallelujah, — the first component is really hil&l ("new moon"). The 
details in this interesting address are, perhaps, more valid than the wide 
extension of the general theses. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Indian Basketry. With 360 Illustrations. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By George Wharton James. Pasadena, Cal. : Privately 
Printed for the Author, 1902. Pp. 274. 

Basketry is an art that within recent years has deteriorated or become 
decadent in many, if not most parts of America, by reason of the " icono- 
clastic effect of our civilization upon a simple-hearted people." In this 
little volume, which is illustrated with 360 figures and has an excellent 
index, the author treats in detail of the basketry of the Indians of the 
Southwest, the Pacific States, and Alaska. As Mr. James observes, the 
art of basketry " touches the Amerind at all points of his life, from the 
cradle to the grave, and its products are used in every function, domestic, 
social, and religious, of his simple civilization." Among the topics dis- 
cussed are : basketry, the mother of pottery ; basketry in legend, cere- 
monial, etc. ; basket-making people ; materials, colors, weaves, stitches, 
forms, designs, uses, varieties; symbolism and poetry of basketry; deca- 
dence and possible preservation of the art ; bibliography. One interesting 
thing about basketry is that it "is almost entirely the work of Indian 
women, and therefore its study necessarily leads us into the sanctum sanc- 
torum of feminine Indian life." Here woman won some of her greatest 
achievements. As the best basket-maker of her tribe she rose to power 
and influence, not merely in the matter of suitors for her hand, but in many 



